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Profircss in the school-building field has been so rapid and so much 
tiRr- been written on the subject during life pavSt few ^ears that it 
would bo impossible to cover adequatelx all the tlifferent phases of 
this work within tjie limits of this report. Therefore, only a few 
subjecLs will be touched upon which are significant of new develop- 
ments in regard to the school -hui Id ing problem. For example, al- 
though elementary and high school buildings are of etjual importance, 
considerable space is given to the evolution of the elementary school 
building of t he city ‘school systems iK'causo it represents a wider de- 
parture from previous types; for the .same reason the school-build- 
ing survey is discussed at length because this is a comparatively new 
field in which new methods are constantly being workeil out. 

EVOLUTION OF THE MODERN CITY SCHOOL BUILDIIsG 

Probably no type of school building represents such a radical de- 
parture from tradition as the modem city elementary .school building. 
To understand its development it wilfbe necessary to review briefly 
the historjwof its evolution. # 

Broadly speaking, tliere have been three stages in the development 
of the. school building, each of them the "iWult of three important 
changes in our social and industrial life. In the early pioneer days 
life outside of school contained many activities of great educational 
c^nldren. T'hero were crops to be planted and hanested 
and animals to be taken care of; cooking ^d sewing had to be done; 
ind there was work with tools that developed mechanical ingenuity! 
Man in tlmse days had to live close to the elements and had to depend 
upon his>wn ingenuity in dealing with them. Children naturally 
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shared these responsibilities ■with their fatlierg arid mothers, and so 
developed a resourcefulness in meetinjr all. kinds of situations which 
of the greatos^alue in cnal ding them to bwome men and women 
equipped for theU- social group. For tl)#se reasons. It was not 
necessary for the school to teach anything more than the three R's. 
This in turn meant that the one-room schoolhouse of thos(> days was 
adequate so far as school facilities were concerned. 

Toward the middle of the last century, however, the concentrati^ 
large numlKms of people in cities brought about changes in our 
sobi^ life which have vitally affected the whole development of our 
fcho(^^stem. At first, as the cities developed, there wa.s no recog- 
nition oK^he need of changing in any ra<lical way our educational 
program and school buildings to niw’t the changed conditions. .The 
people who fouitvU the citiwenme from the farms and had had the 
training which we ItqTe jftst described. It was natural for t|jeni to 
bring to the city tlie kame kind of school which they had at^nded. 
But, as many children hVl to be accommodated in a single school ia 
a city. !i one-ro‘om schoollidHse -would not do. Con.sequentlv, 4, 8 or 
12 one-room schools were put under one rcof. This is the period in 
schoolhouse planning known ns the 1848 period. Tlie buildings 
were usually three stories high, with large, high-ceilingod rooms, with 
no corridors, or elw a “ well ” in the center of the building. As the 
science of lighting and ventilation had not yet developed, children 
were forced to sit in rooms five hours n day under conditions' that 
developed eye strain, bad posture, and bad respiratory troitbles. 

Undesirable as the.s<? physical conditio(is were, yet they did- not 
constitute the most seTious ohjeclirins to flrls type* of school. The 
real objection to it wa,s that it was entirely unfitted to meet the needs 
of children living in cities. The building itself u.sunlly wa.s directly 
on the .street and had little more than a small paved yard for play. 
The result was that mf).re and more children took to the streets as 
their, only playgrounds. , Also, this type of building gave no oppor- 
tunit^or anything but tlm traditional study of the three R’s, and 
in the growing cities of this period children did not find the oppor- 
tunities for the wholesome work and play which had been part of 
the life of children in the pioneer days. 

While the cities were small and still had vacant lots which served 
as playgrounds, the inadequacy of the sit-and-study school was not 
apparent, but as oities grew in size and became so congested that ill 
available vacant spaces were covered with apartment hou.ses, fic- 
tories, and tenements, it began to be clear that the school curriculum 
of a generation ago would not suffice for the modem city child ; thit 
the school must counteract the effects of city life upon children. The 
mounting record of juvenile crime and delinquency, and of deaths 
and injuries to children from playing in city streets, coupled with a 
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I greater vision and sense of social responsibility on the. part of the 
j^totional grroup, has brought about ra<hcal changes in t]ie educa- 
tional program of the scliools. 

In the first place, it is now recogmized fliat cities are not good 
places for children, first, because there are usually not sufficient spaces 
and opportunities for play. The need for healthful, wholesome play 
is one of the fundamental needs of childhood. Too often the averat^e 
person has the impression that play is something to be indulged in 
only after the serious business of the day is over. Play is considered 
as an ornament; something that is desirable if there is time for it. 
But play is really more fundamental socially and racially than the 
‘‘business of life. Children become acquainted witli the world 
' through pla\\ through repeating new experiences over and over until 
th^y have some sense of master}’ over them; and children have a 
physical need of play. They need to run, to throw at a mark, to hit 
atsontething, to climb, to wrestle porder to develop t^ir bodies and 
get release froj', nervous tension. • Particularly is th^ true for the 
city child since his whole environment develops nervous ten.sion. 

In-the second place, the city does not meet the fundamental needs 
of children because it shuts children away from contact with the 
nftualj physical world. A 9hild is curious about the world in which 
■he lives. He likes to analyze it, to form theories about it. He is 
alwav'S asking “Why? ” In the old pioneer days wnen the majority 
of children lived in the country this curiositv was nourished and 

developed through intimate acquaintance with a^aspects of nature 

the earth at different seasons of the year, the stars at night, trees, 
binds, animals, brooks, rivers, the sea. He w, s always exploring this 
amazing world about him, soaking up knowledge about it- through 
his very pores, and by a process of trial and error gaining some sense 
•of control over it. He knew the signs of spring, autumn, winter. 
He had a healthy respect for the ways of nature and animals, the 
sea at high and low tide or in a storm, a swollen river, a fallen tree, 
a drouth, a storm. 

This is the kind of subject matter upon which every child should 
have the opportunity to feed his curiosity. Each generation needs v 
these contact^ with the actual physical world for the sake of its own 
growth and for the preservation of the race. For human beings to 
shut themselves up in skyscraper cities and bring up generations of 
children on city pavements and in crowded apartment houses, to give 
growing children little or no opportunity for any first-Kand knowl- 
edge of the earth’s surface upon which we live, is a menace to the 
^ole future welfare of the 'race. 

Another fundamental need of children which is not satisfietl by 
^city environment unless it is deliberately fnodified by the schools 
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is'tho need, of children to construct t]iin<^s.‘ Childi-en in cities no 
lonfrer grct the chaoce to take part in activities about the home or in 
coniinunity life wliich formerly were educational in character, for 
the reason that silch activities are no lon-xer curried on in the home. 
Economic cliun^es have taken certain simple, fundamental educa- 
tional activities out of the home, and neither optimism nor hope will 
put them back a^^ain. Tlie modern city fails to^ give children tie 
opportunity to m-ente things with their hands which the simpler 
farm environment of a generation ago made possible.^ 

Another of the serious ])roblenis of the (‘ducation of children which 
has arisen out of the effect upon tliem of city environment is the use 
of their leisure time. Every father and motlur knows what a real 
problem this is. The investigationi; of the scientific student of social 
conditions are revealing some of the disastrous effects of a civilization 
that gives little opportunit}’ for relaxation and wholesome i-ecreation 
as an integral and essential part of everyday life. 'I'he psychiatrist 
is showing what are .some of the unfortunate psychological effects of 
starving the emotional life of children. 

This means that the school in which children spend so>much of their 
time must give the opportunity for the wholesome, happy expression 
of the emotional ^ Avdl a« the physical and mental yides of a child’s 
nature. Creating, seeing, and hearing good plays, pageants, concerts, 
lectures, therefore, become a necessary part of school life ajid give 
that relea.se of spirit ffml. stirring of the imagination that is so vitally 
important in the lives of children — so important, in fact, that if it 
is balked in its wholesome, natural expression it finds an outlet in a 
world of phantasy. 

It is obvious that if the schools are to counteract the effect of city 
life Upon children by giving them in school the opportunities for 
the many eduentiefloal activities which .they no longer get outside 
school, then a very different type of school building from that of the 
early pioneer days or of the 1848 period is needed. 

In the attempt to meet the demands of this enriched curriculmn 
there has been a great deal of experimentation, and it is only Avithin 
the past 20 years that there has come into existence what is known 
as “ the modern school building,” which is of a totally different type 
from those of any previoas period. It contains not only cla.ssrooms, 
but shops, cooking and sewing rooms, nature-study rooms, library, 
drawing and music room.s, auditorium, and gymnasiums. Moreover, 
these facilities are found not only in high schools but in many in- 
stances in elementary' schools. The construction of the building in’ 
all its details is in .striking contrast to school .buildings of the pion^fr 
or 1848 period. The building is essentially flexible, i. e,, it is so con- 
structed that it can be added to with the nlinimum o-f expense} par* 
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titions are removable so that rooms can be^ltered in size to meet the ^ 
needs of a chanfiin^ curriculum. Instead of the boxlike tj-j^e with 
no corridors, niuny of the builclinjrs are-cbnsiructed in the sliape of 
an E.H. or U. with rooms built on on<^or on both sides of a Avide cor- 
ridor mnninjj: the length of the bifildin^^ and down the wings. These 
buildings also usually have an auditorium and one or two gym- | 
jiusiuins. I^^^ethe^ the E, H, or U type, or variations np.on them, is 
used depends upon many factors, such as light, e.xposure, environ- 
ment, shape of site, etc. ^ 

RESILTS OF A SURVEY OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN 90^ CITIES IN 

33 STATES 

In order to determine to what extent this modern type of school 
building, with its variety of activitie.s particularly in elementary , 
.schools, is found throughput the country, the Bureau of Education ^ 
recently made a study of school buildings in 9D cities in 33 States. 

Of this minibei-. 2(i cities had a population cn 100, 0(M) and more, 

48 a poi)ulntion of 30.000 to lOO.OOO, and 10 from 10,000 to 30,000. 
The total pojMilation of the 90 cities was 10.4Sb.439. Returns wpre* • 
received from 2.‘227 eleinentaiy .schools whose combined schpol en- 
rollment Avas 1,013,420. In the case of 32 citie.s the sujierintendents 
rejK'i'ted that they had platooH ‘school.'^ ns Avell as schooLs of tlte^radi- 
tioiml type and that 37p,702 pupils Averc enrolled in these schools. 
Since the ty[Ac of school organization affects the planning of the 
building, the returns were tabulated by traditional schools (1,817) 
and platoon schools (410). 

As one of the aims of the questionnaire A\ as to discoA’er how wide- . 
spread Avas the tendency to include in elementarj' school buildings 
other facilities than clns.srooms, such as auditoriunAs, gynmasiums, 
and special rooms, the following returns to this question are inter- 
esting. 

Of2,lDl cdeiuent ary schools. 1,085, or 50 per cent, stated that they 
had auditoriums. Of the 1.781 .schools of the traditional type, 752, 
or 42 per cent, repjorted auditpriums. Of the 410 platoon schools, 
333. or 81 per cent, had auditorium.s. 

Of the 2,039 schools AA’hich' answered the question as to whether 
they had a gymnasium, 7.4G, or 37 per cent, stated that they had 
gA'innasiums. Of the 1.629 traditional scliools, 391, or 24 per cent, 
had gymnasiums, an<l of the 410 platoon schools, 355, or 87 per cent, 
had gA inhnsiimis. 

Such educational units as libraries, nature-study rooms, drawing 
and music rooms, shops, cooking and .seAving rooni.s haA’e beeA. 
grouped under the term“ special cooms.” Facilities of this sort were 
reported by 884^of thfe 1,817 traditional schools, or 49 per cent.' Of 
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this niiTTiher, 310 had ono special room, 213 two such rooms, and 262 
three or four special robins. All the platoon schools reported special/ 
rooms, the majority havinji more than four such looms. . 

In considerii'i" the above data it should lx* remeiubered that many 
of the* l)uildin”:s referred to in the above sumnmry were old build- 
in"s. Su'T'restive ns such ilatn miL'ht be as to tendencies to include 
anditoriiiin. gymnasium, and special rooms in elementary s<’hool 
huildinjrs, yet it was felt that, as many of the buddings were not of 
recent construction, it would he well to secure the same data in 
refrard to wdiat was considered the. most moilern el^uentary school 
building in each city. This section of the' questionnaire included 
que.stions on 35 points, of whicii only the following items will be 
taken up in this report : Numher o/ floors, capacity of the building, 
.size of the building (uunibor of rooms), number of auditoriums, 
gymnasiums, special rooms. niiinWr of schools having kindergartens. 
Returns were receiveil from 84 cities, .58 of which had traditional 
schools and 26 platoon schools. Each of the buildings had Ixen 
erected within the pa.st 5 years. The following data give a gen- 
eral picture of the types of the buildings : 

Numher of floors , — Of the 84 inovlern elementary school buildings 
47 had basements. Of -this number, 16 hu<l a basement and- 2 floors, 

6 a ba.sement and 3 floors, nnvl 25 a basement, gi-ound floor, and 1. 2, 
or 3 floors. Twenty-four schooluj^d a gi-ound floor plus 1. 2. or 3 
floors,- 14 had 1, 2, or 3 floors witl^it the ground floor, or basement. 
Only 1 building was a 1-story building. 

She of huUdingfi . — Of the 84 building.s, 68, or 80 per cent, had 
fmt»Ll^ to 36 classrooms ; 44, or over half, had 16 to 28 rooms. Only 
one biding had less than 8 rooms. Ol the 58 traditional schools. 
^44, or 76 per cent, fiud from 12 to 36 classrooms; 13, or 22 per cent, 
had from 8 to 12 rooms. Of the 26 platoon schools, 24, or 92 per 
cent, had from 12 to 36 room.s,.- Only or 8 per cent, had fmm 8 
to 12 rooms. . | 

Capacity . — Of the 84 buildings. 23. or 27 per cent, had a capacity 
’of 1,000 to 2.000 pupils; 40, or nearly half, had a capacity of 6(X) to 
1,000, and 21 had 600 or less. ^fc)nly one had a capacity of over 2,000. 
Of the 59 traditional schools, only 13 hod a capacity of over 1,000, 
Of th6 25 platoon schools, 10, or nearly half, had a capacity' of 1,000 
. or over. 

Avditorhums . — Of the 84 schools, 69, or 82 per cent, had auditori- 
ums. Of the 58 traditional schools, 45 rep^ed auditoriums, and 
of the 26 platoon sc^^ools. 24 had anditoriiim.s. In the matter of 
the capacity of the nufbtoriums it -was foimd tj^at of the 45 tradi- 
tional schools which ha^auditorUi^s, 34, or 76>per cent, had a ca- 
pacity of over 600, while or j^ntAhird, had a capacity of over 600. 
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In tlio jilatoon scho^ only 0 of tlfc iiC schot/Is hiul n onpacin' of 
over r>()0. >vhilo only J3 had a ciij)acrty of out OUi). . r 

the 81 modern eh-niHjtary schools. xaI. or <30 
per cci/iy had <ryimiapitniis. Of this minih<'i’ onh’ 28 ■weuO in the 
58 tr^litibiud sthools, wliile 2*‘3 of the 2<3 pjimoon sel/ools had 

fryiM|i:ij^hnns. ' / 

iS'//ce/i// /v;o///.s>-^;^ixty-tl»rec of the 84 modern elememary school 
hiiililin^s, or 75 per' cent, rcjioi tcal that they had .=[)ecii/l rooms. A 
fnrlluT a^itlysis of these retiH'|»s showeil that 38 of /he 58 tradi- 
tional scho^rs reported special rooms as follows: IVn .s/diools had art 
rooTiis. lihral'jes, inaniml-t raining >hops, apd home\ec(/nomics rooms; 

Q had nnisid rooms; and 3 had natun'-st'udy roonis\ ,Of the platoon 
schools. ;;ll hiKh special rooms. 20 had art roams. lOuiad libraries, 17 
hud imisic ami leane economies, 13 hail manual-trumin«; shops, and 
5 had natuie-stiidy-rooms. " \ 

• Khii(i>ri/<ni( n .'>. — Of die 84 I'ities. G2 replie^l^liat (hVy had kinder- 
jrarteiis in their modern elementary .school hiiildin'rs.y Tivcntv-lwo 
did not reply to this ijuest inn. \ 

A studv of the above dirtiK.from 84 representative cities in 33 
Stales apparently imficates that it is (rue that there ^ a jjrowing 
tendeiicy in planniiifr elementary school liui Id in<rs to proAide .such fa- 
cilities as auditoriums, irynmasiunis, and special roonis: Which untiP 
eoniparatively reeertly have been found only' in junior and .senior 
hi{fh schools. Schools liavine the platoon type of orpunization ap- 
paiently timd to have a ^ivater niuiihert of these facilities, yet it is * 
evident that the traditional ty^o of school also includes. them. 

DEVELOPING SCHOOL-BUILDING STANDARDS 

Unvinp considered .some of the feature.s tliat arc more or lesfe com- 
mon to all modern elementary school buildings, let us now consider* 
some of the proWoms which have developed in the attempt to provide 
these facilities. The present elemental y school building is a distinct 
advance on those of previous generatipn.s, birt,Iis often happens, the 
.solution of one problem only develops new problems to be solved. 

It i^ one tiling to know what educational facilities should be pro- 
/•idod in a building; it is another thing to know ho^to construct a 
building so that (1) each room may lie adequately planned for the 
work that is to be carried on in it and so that '(2) j;here shall be 
no waste sp 4 ce. A building constructed for 1,200 pupils and con- * \ 
taining classrooms, shops, music and drawing rooms, nature-study ^ 
rooms, an auditorium, and gymna.sium9 is far more expensive per 
pupil than the older type. It is e.s.sential that every dollar invested 
in it should count educationally. If a room k larger than is neces- 
sary, this means thlil^he money .wasted in tJjisVay ct^ nojt be spent 
8G824*— 20 2 ' ' * 
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' on additional rooms o^equipmeirtt. Tf a mom is not adapted in all 
its details to the requirements of the siihject to he' tauiiht in it, then 
the. teaching’ of that >ul)jeet is niatle nnu'e dillicult larause of the 
^ petty annoyaiK-ps due to the ineelianieal niistahes in umst ruction, or 
money has to hi* sj»ent on its i-econstmetion. 

The nioilorn school Imihlinir reiiuires for its construction the. com- 
bined skills of many pefqdc. Since the kind of school hnildinplo be 
erected depends upon the edu.ation to he carried on in it. there has 
tone close cooperation iaU wet'n^ the school anthorit ies .who plan the 
. c(fiicational program and the architect. In the la roor .cities school 
architects who are part «>f the administrative .staff of tin' sdiools 
or are omployi-d almost eontimionsly on the planning <d’ .school biiild- 
inprs oive practically, all their tinuUolljc solution of school -imilding 
problem.s. In addition, the scrvi<‘e5rof the land.s.-aj^' nrcldteet and 
lieatiyfr, ventilalinp', and li<:htinpf euirineers are re<|uircd. K.\peits in 
each hf-^liose fiiMils are enpra;_r,.d on workin<: out scl»ool-hiii!dinc 
.standards. •' A survey of the literalure on the siilij|iect dnrin^r the past 
few years shows stcHiK' prop:res.s in brinpdn*; specialists f o«ret her. par- 
ticularly Avidi respect to the |)laiuii.k<.r <)f’hiirl,.sji.lii>ol hiiihlinfrs. Nut 
so much voi'k has heen done on elemeniary sc!io(ds,_ dm* prohnlily to 
the "fact .tliat the additional facilities of the enriehed cnrricnlum of 
the elementary seland are of comparatively recent i^rowth. The fol- 
lowing: (lata, therehtre. in re<ranh to diniension.s y>f ela.ssroonis in 
modern (dt'nienlai'y'tijdiools, (Uinensioi# of spo(*ial rooms, ancl tliecon- 
.struction of frymnasiruns and amlitoriiujis, (‘cdloeted in conni’ction 
with the school-hnildinu siu-veV. aln*ady refei-re4l to, Avill be of interest 
to those planninc: siich hiiil(|In<rH. 

, J of hen llie dimension.s of elas.-,i’oonis in 

elementary schools arc fciuidtlyred it is fonnd tbit one of Hie l>est- 
known score cards' ^Jvep'tju* stimdard for siulWiooms as 24 by 30 
feet. Oil the other 4iand,Mii phitoi^n schools the standard ajipears to 
. be 2«i by «50 or 22 by fi'ct. jltfttlionuh thess* art* pieiu'i’allv rectipr. 
ynized as the prevailing -iji-abd an Is'j let th(* liureuu of Education sur* 
Vy of the recently cWd’fed'keh-nu'ntyry scho(»l bijildiii'^ in 34 cities 
.sliiiws that there was thc_^^eafest \diversity in the dimensions of 
l.cla.sWmis. For exanyVv'im the Ktl traditional schools Which an- 


swereddhe quest ionnai it. were ^Wrooms o'f 33 different dimen- 
.sjons. 'iTfb <lfn>onsi()ns Valm*'^ from 2'l\hy 2H to 80 by 45 feet. Only 
6 buildings had classrooms ^ by feet. Hftlf the classrooms were 
loiger, than 2.3 by 80 f(*en df the/ schools the classrooms were 

■yviiier than 2.3 feet; in halt tiro Whpols the classrooms were longer than* 
30 f^t. In the 20 platoon which replied to thi.s (juestipn 8 

had classrooinslarger thanWl iWio feet. So far as these 80 cities are 

‘8corc\card for City School Dulling*, Slra/pr ontl Engdhardt. 
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coiUTiTifd. it would si’cnj tliut (Ik* standtirdizalion in regard to class- 
rotmis lias not •lone so far in^prautin* as in theory. 

xSVyvV// looiiix. — A’erv little iiifontiii‘'on is available in reirard to 
the (liineiisions of sjieeial rooms. It api'cars to be prevailing 
jiraiiiee, however, to make the .shops in elementary .schools a unit 
aii'l a half large; the cooking and sewing activities are either carrieil 
on in two roCnns. each slightly larger than a regular elas. oom. or 
else there, is a eombined eooking and .sewing room which is either 
n niiit and n half or two units in size.- The more clahorate suites 
for these activities which are found in high schorfls are usually not. 
prmiile<l in elementai'v s<‘hools. In some sclinols the cafeteria is part 
of the douicstie scloiUT suite, aiul the children prepare the lunches as 
part of their Work in.dohiestic seienee. In other scliools there is a eoin- 
pie(i‘ .-eparut inn of these two activities, with tlie cafeteria in otie 
part of the luiildiiig and t)ie domestie science in another. \ 

111 platoon schools, where, coiisideruhle attention has hud to be 
given to si*ecial act ivitity rooms, siitdi moms us drawing rooms, iiinsic 
»rooiiis. iiature-stutly rooms are usually tlie .same size as the elnfts- 
roone. ‘J2 hy IIO or by !i0 feet. They are specially equipped for 
their s(>veral subjects. Fore.xample, the drawing rooms l^^ive draw- 
ing liihles and easels, and usually two sides of the rooiiTuVe covered 
with eoi’k board for displays. Tliery are oiiphoards for each child’s 
work'. In the music room there are usdially tablet-arm chairs instead of 
de.sks, and a ]>iano and a .yictroli). Cork hoard is also u<^d foi the 
di>|ilay of pictures of musical instniments, photogra|)hs of famous 
^IrftJ^iciaIls, etc. The nature-study room is usually placed near the 
geography room,, with sometimes a conservatory adjoining both 
romns. llolh the nature-study and the geography rooms asually have 
tables and cliair.s I'ather than desks, and in the nuture-study room, 
tiiere are also sand tiihh's, an aquariuin, plants, and often pets in 
■cages. In all these rooms there are cupboards.for storing tlm pupil’s 
materials. The lihruuv is u.'^imlly a unit and a half large, und is fully 
eqidjiped with library tables and chains, bookcases, librarian’'^ desk, 
card catalogue, hiagazine rucks, and bulletin bonril. \ 

Gyvma.v‘u7HK. — The dimensions of gymnasiums vary greatly, and 
appeal- to have no relation to the size of the school, Tjic Buevey 
showed that although there were very few schools with morn tKan 
1.400 pupils, yet the dimensions of gymiiasimns varieil from pZ by 
110 to OO by 1(K) feet. There was le.ss variation in schools ha\/nWthe 
platoon organization. Apparently 4<n\v titlfc<it are the usual diiiien- 
sions for gyninasinin.s in platoon s(*hools with n capacity for 1,200 to 
1,600 pupils.^ In .sohwls^ Imilt from 5 to 10 years ago little provision 
was made for showers in connection with tlhe gymnasium. For that 
nuttier, there were very few gyqunasiunis in .elonientary schools. 

tiljilcling plans fol" more recent schotds. h#\vever, show that tho 
*»- ■ ™ ' 
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tendency no\t is to ])rovi(le shower facilities and also locker rooms 
in vdiicii (he children Jiiay keep their ^^ynmasiuiu shoes aiul other 
gyiiinasiuiu ef{uipiiicm. In many schools there is a small r ‘^mi {nr^ 
coiTocli> 0 ;:ymn:ist;cs i'.ml iiisc :in i.ihct' for the •gymnasium instructor. 

AmJitorhims. — Juvliiin;; l)v lepons received on the auditorium, the 
f umiitorium in a modern clrmentaiy school huildin^^ is evidently con- 
siihn'cd to he one of the most iivieiest iii" units in the hiiildinii — inter- 
est. Je,' hecuii.H’ (if Jls po>sibilitie> aiol heeausc its purp(<ses. and. con- 
seqii iitly. it> iilmis ol om--! :uci ion are ot very recent develojnnent. 
Til*' i.ioilcrn auditmium is a far cry fioni tht; ohl *• "cscmbly room.”, 
The iattei' room wa-- u.-iially a hir^e. siiimic rof)m with a level floor 
and a small platlorin with .1 siieaUer’s staml poised |)r('cnri<mslv on 
its edjje. Orirrinally it was a ])lace where the.whole school as.-crableJ 
durin(r the first lew momcnis in liie morning to Indd “ (.'penin^ exer- 
cises.' It was randy iimhI except for such excndses and sjiecial 
occasions, ^nch as commencement exercises. The i)U])ils took little 
j)art in the activities of the auditorium. They usually sat and re- 
ceived announcements from the principal or listened te a talk by 
some outside sneajirr. 

The auditorium in the modern eloniontary schoid, on the other 
liand. ap]iears to have an entirely different fiMiction. The tendency 
seems to be to use the auditorium more.cor((Tifh.onsly than fofmerlf 
and to enable the childnm to develop worfTi-whllo ta.stek for the ilse 
of Icisui'e time thron<rh seeing in the auditorium <jfood iilays. hearing 
pood music, lectures, etc. Increasiuply it appears t(^ be tlie socializ- 
inp factor in the school, or. as it has been called, ‘‘the clearing 
liouse for all the activities of riio .school." In a recent report on this 
- subject, entitled “A Source Hook for Auditorium Teachers.” written 
by the auditorium directors of the Dallas (Tex.) public schools and 
publi.shed by the board of education of that city, the objectives of 
the auditorium are summarized a.s follows: 

The purpose of the nnditnrinm period Is to furnisli opportainitles nml sltna- 
tions for tlie cserrise nml develoiiiuoiit of ahllUie.s for which the usual chiss- 
room does not provide. 

The ultiiunlo nlni. ns in nil tHlucatlon, 1s a more thorough devclopiueiit of 
each cliild for complete living. 

Sons of the possiMe result.s to lie realized by the nudltorfum \vork In the 
llves^of pupils are : ’ * 

1. Itlsooverlng nnd training siieclal abilities in Individual pupils. 

2. Inspiring and developing iiiiflnttve, ingenuity, originality, and ivsouroeful- 
he.s.s In response to situations natural in auditorium nctlvltle.s. 

3. Making It hahllunl to u.se the knox^edge and the skill acquired In other 

depnrlmentH of .school. k 

4. The appreciation of opportunities to gain valuable knowledge nnd sldll 
outside of school. 

6. The establishment of a livelier Interest in school and community life. 

6. Acquiring itbillty lo use leisure time wisely. 
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7.JT1I0 I'oruiatioii of -pn/i t’r'.Vu'i'liijs nf in luiblic assemb'y. 

,•8* A ui'ire acffirnu* ainl brosiiliT krmwleil^'e liy inoiins of visual cducatloa. 

9, Moliv(ili(t|i of niteie.'t in mber s<li(n)l \vi>rk 

I'J. lTiiT< a<»'il I'bilil.v to stiiily I'lTvcnvrly. 

H. Maiiitfr.Viii;; liic Ilium- unci lln- pu|ti;'' ilutivs iiiul rcsiionsibiUt ii-s then lil. 

12. A iiion- Imlcsnau* altitiuh- toward other ti-:u-lu-rs of the school. 

13 . Valnabh- iniiiiiii;; in s->ciul cliiclciu.y. 

A? iliinm !^fcAn(lrew lias statcil in a report publifhocl some M-ar.s 
ajro : • ^ ' 

Tlie assembly is nn ojip^rtunity, to bo r.'ed by eoiiseious plnmilnp und purjvise. 

' to fooler the- social vivtm-s. to ensentlcr cx/rrit dc c</rp^, ideals of intoprlty, 
iuy.'lty, friendship, rcsius-t for the feelin-; ,iu<l riftHs of others, s.vnipntliy with 
snfTerin;! niid affliclion. ;;eiierosit.v, uuselflsliness. helpfulness, cheerfulness, love 
of work, courtesy, chivalry, beroistn, cour.iue, love of truth, reliability, love of 
ri>:bt. reflnpnient of tbuusbt and heart, imd the other ideals which are touched 
uiM.>n if at all only incidentally in courses of study. The inspirational possibili- 
ties of the assembly exorcises are extraordinary. • • • 

The assembly must he “pone to with del pht." ns Shaki'spenre .says of a true 
innn's tiusinc:^. The loftiest, purest, finest i present at ions of the social virtues 
may pall u|«n the children if unvaried by provision for other human appe- 
tites^ * • • assembly must have llveliues.s aud snap. picture.sQueness 

and Inuphter, motion aud culnr. Amusing stories told arid acted are an essential 
necessity for the full development "f the niincl.s of children. There i.s a wealth 
of entertaining talent among teacher.s and pupils which s^uhl be cnidtallzed 
for making school the alluring place which It ought to be. * • • The pos- 

sible variety of ends to lie secured is fascinating in its abundance.. Ton can 
instruct, amuse, discipline, Inspire, und train. 

The pro^ams in the auditorium usually consist of plays, illus- 
trated talks by pupils, lectures, concerts, motion pictures, etc. In 
platoon schools the auditorium is in use every i>cnodbf the day, and 
even in the traditional. type of school attempts are now being made 
to iL'io the auditorium moiti frequently than formerly. If there is 
continuous use of the nuditorium for the type of programs listed 
above, then ft is obvious that the auditorium must be so construct^jd 
that it may Ire practicable to carry out such prog:rams effectively.* 
As indicated by the retij^s from the Bureau of Education question- 
naire on school buildings, the tendency is to have small rather than 
large auditoriums. ^ capacity for 500 ^or 600 appears to be usual 
in schools accomrflrodatmg 1,200 to 1,500 pupils. Much more at- 
tention than formerly is now --being paid to the planning of the 
auditorium stage and equipment. The stage in the older t3rpe of 
auditorium is often a compromise between the old assembly platform 
and a theater stage. It is usually very shallow, with almost no 
i^ing space and no dressing rooms. In the modern auditorium, how- 
ever. the stage in an auditorium with a capacity for about 500 id 
** ■ ■ — ■ -- ■ ^1 

*Tbe School Assembly, published by the Dblalon of Beference aod Research, Depart-' 
■eat of Education, City of New York. ' 
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often 52 feet long and 40 feet deep, with a:^ much wing space as there 
is playing space on the stage. Usually, there are also two dressing 
rooms and a property room with lockers for the j)roperties. There 
are also footlights, flood lights, spot lights, and bunch lights. In 
otlier words, .the auditorium in the modern elen^ntary .school is much 
on the order of the little theater. ^ 

Reports written dunng the past two years on the auditorium em- 
phasize the fact that as the auditorium unit is an e.xpensive part 
of the scliool plant, and as it co.'-ts a great deal to change it after 
it has once been built, it is important that it should be planned in 
the beginning so as to be of the greatest practical u.se. If it is true 
tluat the auditorium is likely to beeunu* one of the most important 
units in the school for the socialization of the school, it U- e.ssential 
that all of the details of its construction should be so planned that 
it may function elTccti^ely. 

Comnmrdty mes of the cntdltormni . — Equally important with the 
devejlopment of the use of the auditorinni during the school day is ' 
the community use of the auditorium. The indications are that the 
public school is becotiling more and more the community center for 
the particular district of the city in which it is located, and no part 
of the school contributes more to sudi community use than does the 
auditorium. In it are given plays, lectures, band and orchetitra con- 
certs. motion pictures, demonstrations of school work, public meet- 
ings for discussion of local problems. In other words, it is coming 
more and more to servti the same pur[)oses ns the town hall in the 
pioneer days; that is. it is a place* to which the local community 
naturaTly turns for its recreation and for group meetings of all 
kinds. 

Instead of the auditorium being used only.. occasionally, it isopen 
in some cities four or five evenings a week for nine months in the 
year, feuch extensive u.se by the adults and youth of the community 
is important in many ways. It develops a social group spirit am^ng 
the people of a given community; it tends to develop local talent and 
the habit of cooperative work on plays and entertainments all 
kinds; and it tends to bring the adults to the school and so develops 
a friendly feeling and mutual understanding between the school and 
the community. 

THE SCHOOL SITE 

c 

The 'recognition of the importance of having large sites for school 
build ing;s has come even later than the realization of the need of the 
modern type of school building, which has just been described. 
When those who were responsible for the governing of our cities 
were men and women who had been brought up on the farm it was 
difficult to persuade them of the iiiqxiriance of providing large play* 
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grounds for city children. They had ajways had adequate play 
space, and it was hard for them to realize to#^-hnt an extent the city 
child had been deprived of opportunities for wholesome play. Now, 
however, that the men and-^i'omen who are responsiljle for the ad- 
ministration of our cities are in many cases those who have been 
born and brought up in cities, it is easier for them to realize the 
desirability of having adequate playgrounds for each school building. 

The jiteruture upon .school sites and playgrounds published in the 
past few years indicates that there is a growing- consensus of opinion 
in regard to the school site on the following points: It should meet 
the recreational needs not only of the .children attending the school 
but of the adults in the <listrict ser\'ed by the school ; when possible, 
it is desiiable to include in the site not only j>luyground space but 
park space ; care .sliould be taken thaf the land.scaping of the grounds 
should be beautiful. ‘ ° 

. SekrUon of the .viVr.— The location of the site is. of course, of pri- 
mal’v importance and can only be determined after a careful popu- 
lation study for the purposc-mf detennirfing population trends. 
This subject is treated at some length in the.ne.xt section. Not only 
should the selection of the site he based upon careful forecasting but 
It is now generally recognized that it is desirable to purchase school 
sites ahead of the time when they will be needed. Points that are 
important to consider in selecting the site, after its general location 
has been determined from the population study, are the size and 
sha]»e of the site, the general contour of the land, character of the 
soil, drainage, distance from through boulevards and inain-traffie^ 
^feets’.'etc. 

Th size mul shape of sites . — For elementary sc'hool.s the generally 
accepted standard appears to be 5 acres for a school of 1,000 to 1,200 
puj)iks; for high schools. 10 to 20 acres.’ In the large cities, partic- 
ularly m the East, where' the city has grown up around schools 
planned before the need of large sites was realized, it is difficult to 
attaiti tins standard except at great cost. The reports of those mak- 
ing surveys of such cities indicate, however, that efforts are being 
made to approximate this standard, ^lorc often than would seem 
prohahlo theie is Aacant land near svliool buildings ®r municipal 
playgrounds or land that is not valuable. In many cases play- 
prounds are built upon the roofs of scliool buildings. Again, by 
closing a street and leveling the ground between the 'Street and the 
building the combined space of the street and the school site gives a 
.more adequate playground, than ’would lotheryviso Ke possible. In 
more recently built citie.s, particularly in the IVest, not only are 6 
acres often provided for sites for elementary schools and 10 acres 
»r high schools but often the dtes are as large as 20 or 40 acres. 
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In Gary, Ind., for example, 12 of the 18 schools have sites ranging 
from 10 to 45 acres; 8 of these schools have sites, of 20 to 45 acr«e. 
AH but 5 of the schools liave parks or natural woods as part of the 
school site in addition to extensive playgrounds and gardens. 

There appears to be a growing tcndoiHV in many cities 
school sites near j^iiblic playgrounds, or vice ver>a, in oaSe the^^ark 
is not part of the school site. For example, in Portland, Oreg., in 
the case of at least three schools, the school sites adjoin a ]>iihlic play- 
ground and park so that the total acreage is nearly double what it 
would be if these two municipal facilities were separated. The 
public playground is used by the school as if it were part of the 
'school site, and tlie school auditorium and gymnasiums are used for 
adult recreational purposes, in this way eliminating the need for a 
separate community center on the public j)liiygTound. 

Twenty or thirty years ago the tendimcy appeawd to ho to select 
for school sites patches of land of irregular shapes, which were not 
desirable for other jiui poses and eonse(piently couhl l)e secured ht 
low cost. At the j)iesent time, because playgrounds and athletic 
fields require not only space but layouts of nu>re or less .standardized 
dimensions, the tendency is to .select, so far as possible. sit(‘.s in the 
shape of standard city blocks, on level land, and with good drainage. 

Loca/ion of fJtc sc?iool buildiiui on tlu xJtc . — In locating tlie school 
building on the site one of the first considerations to make sure 
that the huihHng is so placed that it will not interfere with seniring 
adequate play sj)ace. If the site is 5 acres or le.ss the building is 
usually placed close to the .street with playgrounds at the rear and 
gnrth'ns or tennis courts at the .side of the building. If the site is 
10 acres or more the tendency appears to he to have a park or natural 
woods in front of the school, with the playgrounds at the rear and 
0 school gardens or primary playgrounds at the sides. Tlie ori- 
entation of the building and its position from the. standpoint of the 
prevailing winds are, of course, of fundamental importance. 

Plo}igr</und facilitieH . — For elementary schools there are usually 
playgrounds for the older hoys and girls, including tennis courts, 
baseball diamonds, volley ball, and basket ball courts, etc. There 
are also playgrounds with playground apparatus, wading pools, sand 
piles, etc., for the younger children. In addition, space is usually 
provided for vegetable and flower gardens, and in some schools there 
are animal-husbandry facilities. In the case of the larger schools and 
high schools athletic fields with football fields, running tracks, etc., 
are provided. All these facilities require large playgrounds, par- 
ticularly io view of the fact that they are used by adults after school 
as well as by children- during school hours. The playground should 
be, preferably, at the rear of the building, with easy access to the 
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shower baths, dressing rooms, lavatories, and equipment facilities of 
the gymnasiums. One detail that is important is the provision of 
fences for the playgrounds. The tendency api^ears to be to erect 
an 8-foot fence around the playgroimds and gardens. Another de- 
tail which there seems to be difficulty in solving is the question of 
playground surfacing. The differences in the natural materials avail- 
able in diffeiVnt localities makes any uniform solution difficult, and 
yet the surfacing and proper drainage of playgrounds is essential 
for the successful deveIoj)nient of playground activities. 

Landficape' ar< hiterture . — The modern school site must not only be 
so planned as to meet the requirements of the present day curriouluni 
but it must be planned with an eye to the artistic effect of the whole. 
Con.se<iuently, landscape architecture is now an important part of the 
planning of the school site. In fact, in many cities the landscape 
architect reports, before the site is cho.sen, upon the adequacy of the 
position and shape of the site and the soil and contours of the land 
with a view to determining the desirability of the site not only for 
building purposes but for pluyground and park purposes. 

METHODS OF CONDUCTING SCHOOL-BUILDING SURVEYS 


Because the planning of a school-building program which shall 
provide the. type of buildings and site described yn the foregoing sec- 
tions involvevS the expenditure of a large amount of money, and be- 
cause such a program should meet the needs of a city for 10 or 15. 
years, it has come to be recognized that it is important to have pre- " 
liminary school-building .surveys to determine the probable popula- 
tion growth, the number of children to Iw. provided for within 10 or 
15 years, the number of schools needed, the location of school build- 
ings, and the probable cost of the program. 

During the past two years there has come to the notice df the 
Bureau of Education at least 30 such school-building surveys in addi- 
tion to those conducted by the Bureau of Eduction. The practical 
value of such preliminary surveys before a school-building program 
is embarkeef upon can hardly be questioned. The making of such 
surveys is, however, still in the experimental stage, and, consequently, 
a description will be given of some of the methods of csonducting such 
surveys. . 

In a recent scho^-building survey conducted by the bureau of® 
Education th^ purposes of a city school-building program were given 
>8 follows: 


OeiKJrai purposes . — The andertyinfr purpose of a modern school-building 
irogTam is to provide an envlromuent for children within tbe^dult world 
ot the city In which children may have: (1) Opportunities for safe, whole^ 
wne. onhloor play activittes which they nee<l to give them ii foundation of go^ 
Ixalth for all thet^future lives; (2) modern school buildings so planned and 
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equipped that all children may hare the opportunity to study under the best 
possible comlitioiis, to do creative work in shops and special rooms, and to 
develop tastes for worth-while use of their leisure tlipe. The school shonld 
also l>e so planned that It can he a center fur hecreafTbnal and work nctlvltleg 
for adults. ^ < 

In otluT words, a scliool-bulldin>: program i.s a problem in social and educa- 
tional eiipneeriiip, the purrKJse of which is to make the city as healthful and 
sotisfyinp a place for both children and adults to live in as is po.ssible. 

Spcrifir purpoit<\'<. — (1) To eliminate school conpe.sfion and provide modera 
school facilities — Imdudinp buildings and pmund.-^lK.th for the present school 
population and for future growth tiver a i»crio<l of 10 or 15 years. 

(2) Through a scientific study of is>pulatiou gntwtii to deteniiine population 
trends. 

(3) On the basis of pipulalioii trends, to ri'commeml : («) The puri'haseof 
adequate .sites for both new Iniildlngs and nddltioijs in thos<* imrts of the city 
where it is evident that buildings will have to Ik* erected; adilitlonQl sites for 
existing buildings where neco-.sni-y. (h) Tlie erwfwin of new buildings and 
additions which shall i)rqs’ide luiKlcrn school faciliUes f(>r tlie children and 
which c*an also be used hy adults in the evcning.s. (c) The reconstruction of 
existing huildiiigs, wher« nei'essnry, in ordt’r to provide modern scliool fncillllfs. 
(d) The abandoiimeiil of exi.sflug buildings that have oiitlivc<l Ihoir u.sefulnefs. 

(4) To give a detailed estimate of the co.st <*f new buildings, addition.sr cod- 

tents, and sites. ^ 

Th^ population study . — The first task in lindertaking a school- 
buikiinc survey is to make a population studv ns a basis for esti- 
mating growth in different parts of the cify^Nujd. on the basis of these 
facts and those in regard to congestion and age and size of school, to 
determine where new buildings and additions should be buiU and old 
buildings recon.structed. 

A study of reports on recent school-building surveys indicates that 
there is rapidly developing a scientific technique in the making of 
pojiulution .studies. Because the scientific study of population trends 
in any community should result in a more accurate determination of 
where buildings are needed, what size they should he, and how many 
there should be, .such studies should represent a distinct financial 
saving to the cities surveyed. 

Ajiother noticeable characteristic of recent surveys is that 
apparently one of the chief aims of the population study is to so 
conduct the work that, after the survey is completed, the school 
authorities may have all the data for carrying on in the future a 
continuous, up-to-date study of schcTol jxipulation growth for each 
section of the city. 

Since there have been maiiy requests for information as to the 
details of conducting such population studies, the following descrip- 
tion of the methods use<l by the Bureau of Education, which are also 
characteristic of other school building- surveys, is given. 

Boards of education asking for school-building surveys usually 
request that a school-building program be worked out for at least 
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a 10-year period. In making estimates of the number of children who 
will Imve to be accommodated for the lU^eitrs following the survey 
the building program is based upon the actual number of children 
living in a city us given by the school census and not upon the school 
enrollment. The reasons for this arexobvious. The. purpose of a 
school-building program is to provide for all children of school age 
in a cit}’. The si'hool enrollment gives only the number of children 
eni-olled. which is not nece.ssarily synonymous wdth the number of 
children of school age living in the city — in fact, is rarely so, "When 
building programs are ba^ed upon enrollment the likelihood is that 
when the n(‘w buildings are erected tliey attract children not formerly 
enrolled and so it is found that the buildings are Congested nearly as 
soon as they are erected. 

Not only docs the school census usually give the total number of 
children from under 1 to 17 or 18 years of age, but also it gives these 
data block by block for the w'hole city. The e.xisting school-district 
boundaries in any city surveyed are usually not based upon studies of 
population trends, but rather have had to be determined by such facts 
as the locution of existing buildings, which in ninny instances are not 
where they* should be. Consequently, the tabulation of the number 
of children, by ages, block by block, and the making of a school popu- 
lation map, .showing the number of* children in each block by ages, 
is of first importance. After determining upon the form of school 
organization upon which the building program is to be worked out, 
a similar map is made for the different grade groups. If the census 
for the previous 10 years is available, then similar tabulations are 
made for that penod. Such figures, however, often do not exist. 

Important as are the schdol-censu.s figures, they alone are not suffi- 
cient. It is also of fundamental importance to secure the actual and 
estimated growth in the number of families over a period of years, 
and it is necessary to secure these data by small geographical areas. 

The United Statevs census .statistics on the number of families in 
any given city are avaihible for different 10-year periods, but as these 
periods do not always synchronize witli the year the survey is con- 
ducted it is necessary to secure data on the number of families for 
more recent periods. All groups which make school-building sur- 
veys are apparently agreed that the surveys of the telephone com- 
panies on the actual and estimated number of families in different 
cities are among the most reliable and exhaustive studies available. 
These studies are particularly valuable for school-building suneys 
because the number of families is based on actual count, because the 
data are given for small ueographical areas, usually called “tele- 
phone sections.” and because the studies are usually rechecked every 
three or four years. ^ 
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Since it is necessary to compare the actual ami the estimated num- 
her of families with the scliool-census figures, map showing tip 
telephone-section boundaries and the number of families in each sec- 
tion is made and the numlwr of children by age groups is allocated 
. within these boundaries, block by block. The percentage of in- 
crease in the number of families in each telephone section is then 
applied to the number of children living in the section at the. time of 
the school censu.s, and thus an evstimate of the number of children 
for 1(| years is obtaine«l. Since the original data are by blocks, it is 
possible to distribute and redistribute the estimated number of chil- 
dren — according to telephone sections — within present or proposed 
school districts, 

^ In addition to securing the figures on school population and the 
actualjind estimated inci'euse in the number of families over a 10 
or 15 year period, it is also desirable to secure from the local build- 
ing department of the city the. number <)f new buildings actually 
erected in the preceding 10-year period and the number of families 
provided for 'in these new buildings. Furthermore, if there are 
many apaftment houses in the city, dabi on not only the number of 
\ families having children in each apartment house but also the num- 
ber of children per family ui*e obtained. This information is se- 
cured from the school-census cards and distributed according to 
apartment house.s. 

^ Not only are the figures on school population, number of families, 
number of new' buildings, and number of children per family in 
apartnaent houses essential hut also many ot^>er factors have to be 
taken into con.suleration in an adequate population study, such as 
recent population flow from near-by localities into the city, rail- 
road developments, car lines, boulevards, breaking up and develop- 
' ment of estates, the character of ekeh section of the city, public 
improvements, and the location, block by bloqk, of each dwelling, 
apartment house, and tenement, retail stores, manufacturing and 
whole.sale establishments, libraries, hospitals, churches, cluUi, public 
buildings, parks, etc! 

Haring secured all this information, thte^nal “population-study” 
map is made. Since this map is left in ^ .local board of education 
offices as the basis for a continuous population study which will in 
the future make .such an exhaustive population study as Just de- 
scribed unnecessary, it has been found desirable to construct the map 
on the following lines: The map should he sufficiently large so that 
every detail can be easily read. As the geographical areas knowrr^ 
telephone sections are the basis ’for future population studies, these 
areas are outlined and then the items listed above are indicatet^f 
block by block, within these areas. When the new proposed school- 
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^district boundiries have been determined upon as a result of the 
study of nil the factors in the situation the. proposed school-district 
boundary lines are drawn in colors that n,iake them tlie out.st^ding 
foature on the map. The school buildings to be retained are located, 
as well as the new buildings to be erected. 

At the same time that the population study is being conducted an 
appraisal is also beii^g mrtde of the existing school plant, including 
buildings and grounds, the age and type of each building, the 
amount Qfjponcy invested in it. the educational facilit'ids which it 
contains, and its physical condition, together with its capacity and 
the population trend in the di.strict, in order to determine whether 
it shall he retained; and if .so. for ho\v long. 

One of the most important factors in the .survey is the study of 
school sites. In the average city the amount #f play space around 
each school is very small. For this reason, data are se^ed not only 
on the number of .«:quare feet in each site but also the^ number of 
square feet of play space for each pupil, by schools. The coir^ 
selection of future sites— their location, size, location of the build- 
ing. and general layout of the grounds — is of the greatest impor- 
tance to the whole future of the city. 

. After the population study and the apprai.sal of the school plant 
'has been completed and the location, size, and number of buildings 
a\(] sites, together wdth the estimated costs, have been determined, 
thffe remains the question of how the recommendations for the 
building program shall be presented. It inight .seem at first sight as 
though this were a comparatively simple problem, but those making 
school-building surveys are agreed that it is one of the most difficult, 

The;^e nre, broadly speaking, three groups in a- community which 
are vitally interested in school -building problems: First, the educa- 
tional authorities — the board of education, superintendent of schools, 
and administrative and teaching force; second, the city government 
and taxpayers; and, third, the general public, more particular!}’ the 
parents of public-.school children. This latter group also includes 
some of the second group. The interests of the.se groups in a survey 
report are not necessarily identical. For example, all parents are, in 
general, interested in the report from the .standpoint of what is going 
to happen to the school which their children are attending; the edu- 
cational authorities want a report which »gives the findings of the 
Hurvey*and the recommendations both in a summarized text and 
detailed statistical tables; the taxpayers are interested in what the 
cost is going to be. 

A study of recent survey reports shows that there is recognition 
of the fact that the report must meet the demands of all these 
groups— and be so written that it will be read by them. In other 
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words, these reports, are of interest not merely for the light which I 

they throw upon progress in the technique of making school building » 
surveys; they. are also iUuminating ns evidence of a growing lecng- 1 
nition of the fact that the ^education of pubhc opinion about ediioa- f 
tional matters is an important part of the whole school-buildinn ,i 
problem. 

, • SUMMARY ' ’ 

A survey of tfie school-building problem during the past few yeais ‘ 

• indicates that ; 

The planning and erection of school buildings is becoming a higlily 
technical task which demands the combined knowdodge and skill of ‘ 
educators, health specialists, building and landscape architects, 
heating, ventilating, lighting, and sanitalion e.vperts. 

The modern school building, w’hich has been developed during the 
past 20 years, represents a radical departure from the school build- 
ingof previous periods. Owing to changed social and industrial con- 
ditions which have deprived children in cities of many of the e^Uta- 
tionol activities which fornwily existed in the communiW life 
outside of the school, the curriculum of the modern school haf boon ' 
enriched so as to give children much greater opportunities than 
formerly for a variety of |dHy, handwork, }ind social activities./ 

The school building has had to be changed to meet these nlw edu- 
cational demands. At the same time advances in the science m heat- 
ing, ventilating, lighting, and equipping school buildings an^ making 
it possible to prevent many of the health defects, i. e.. badlposiiire, 
poor eye.sight, respiratory troubles, etc., which developed inichildren 
as a result of the conditions in the^^lder type of .school buililing. ^ 

The findings of the Bureau of Education school-building study 
of modern school buildings jn 84 cities in 33 States, which/wns made 
in order to determine to what extent modern facilities sumi as audi-. 
toriums, gymnasiums, and special rooms were being inclu|led''in u/w 
school buildings, showed that of the elementary .schools! studied 82 
per cent had auditoriums. GO per cent had gymnasiums, |75 per rent 
had special rooms, and 74 per cent had kindergartens.. It also indi- 
cated that, although' standafd.s in regard to size and equipment of 
auditoriums, gymnasiums, and special rooms were grai ually being 
worked out, these matters v/ere still in the experimental stage. 

The planning of the school site, its location, size, y rovision for 
playground facilities, gardens, etc., is now of equal imp jrtance with 
^ the planning of the building. 

The tendency to have school-building surveys pnliminary to 
working out school-building programs appears to be one of the well- 
established techniques in the soltHion of the school-building problem. 



